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THE FARM HOUSE. 
Published by Wm. Peirce, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
This is another of the Series of Books for Children, 
which Mr. Peirce has just published. The Frontis- 
piece is very beautiful—it is a copperplate engraving, 


and cannot be printed with common type. It_repre- 
sents three boys standing in a meadow, looking at a 
young deer; one of them holds out his hand to him, 
and says, ‘I wish I had a bit of bread here.” 

The following Preface will give the character of 
the book. 

This little work was undertaken with the design of 
exciting the attention of those children, who may 
happen to live in the country, to the various objects 
with which they are surrounded; and to furnish those, 
who reside in cities and towns, with some information 
relating to rural economy, which their situation pre- 
vents them from acquiring themselves. : 

A slight investigation into the simple arts by which 
the nourishment of man is produced, or of some of 
those wonders of creative power which daily present 
themselves to our view, the writer deems an impor- 
tant exercise of the infant faculties even at a very 
early age. 

The Picture above is intended to illustrate the fol 
lowing extract from this book :— 

THE DAIRY. 


Mrs. Mansfield having heard how much her lit- 
tle grandsons had been pleased with the cows, 
“took them after breakfast into the dairy, that they 
might see what was done with the milk which 
those useful animals give in such large quantities. 
The dairy was a little room with a brick floor 
facing the north, and kept very cool by means of 
alatticed window, that let in fresh air. It was 
necessary to be built in that way, because heat 
very soon turns milk sour. Round the room were 
fixed a sort of trays lined with lead, which were 
all filled with milk. 
‘*Grandmamma, what is to be done with this 
milk?” inquired Arthur. 
“It is set for cream,’? answered Mrs. Mans- 
field; ‘‘ and the cream will be made into butter.”’ 
Charles. How is butter made, pray? 
Grandmamma. Come here and I will show 
you. The milk is poured into these places, which 
are not deep, but very broad, so as to cover a 
large space. When it has stood some time, the 
cream, which at first is mixed with the milk, rises 
to the top in the manner you here see. Then it is 
skimmed off with this ladle, and put into a pan by 
itself. This is done twice a day, and when there 
‘8 cream enough it is churned into butter. ; 


> 


ma? Sister Kate has got a plaything churn, but 
I never saw a real one. 

Mrs. Mansfield pointed to a large barrel fixed 
on a stand, with a winch handle to turn it, and 
told him that was the churn. Charles was sur- 
prised, and said it was not like his sister’s. 





Grandmamma. Perhaps not.—Sometimes they 
are made like a pail, with a long stick to pull up 


lieve, are now more common. 
Arthur. Well, grandmamma, how is this used? 
Grandmamma. ‘The cream is put in through 


and when the churn has beeu turned a good while, 
it changes to butter. 

Charles. So then butter is nothing but cream 
shaken about? I should like to see it made. 
Grandmamma. You cannot see it now, my) 
dears, because Rose churned yesterday. But if| 
you please I will give you a little cream in a phial ; 
and that you may shake till you make it into butter. 

Arthur. Oh, can we make it so; I should like! 
it very much indeed, if you please, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mansfield then fetched a phial, and the 
two boys amused themselves a long time with this 
experiment. They found that with all their pains| 
they could not turn the whole to butter; and their | 
grandmama told them there was always some 
waste; that it was called butter-milk, and given to 
the pigs. 


and down; but these give less trouble, and, I be-| 


that little square door, which shuts quite close; | 








Arthur and Charles, quite proud of their suc- 
cess, went to look for Rose, that they might tell 
her they could make butter as well as she. 


drawn to a new circumstance. Rose was standing 
before a large tub, full of a white substance rather 


was. 


was made of milk; that the milk was put into a 


made it slowly turn into curd. 
They watched Rose while she broke up the 


bag made of coarse cloth, into which she put all 
the curd, and. pressed it with very heavy weights, 
in order to squeeze out as much of the whey as 
she could. . This done, she turned it out of the 
bag on a place with holes like a cullender, and, 
leaving it to drain, told them the cheese was fin- 
ished. 

‘*T did not know,” said Charles, ‘‘ it was so 
easy tomake cheese. But what is the rind, pray?” 

‘** Tis the same as the rest,” replied Rose; 
‘‘only, being left to the air, it grows hard in 
time.” Then leading them into another room, 


‘she showed them a great number of cheeses, some 


of which were still soft, having been lately made; 
whilst others that had been longer kept, were 
grown quite hard. 

‘* What is the whey good for?” asked Charles 
as they came back through the dairy. 

‘* We give it to the pigs,”’ said Rose. 

** So then,’’ said Arthur to himself as he walked 
away, ‘‘ butter and cheese are both made from 
milk; but the butter is the greasy part, and the 
cheese is the curdy part.” 

** Yes, master Arthur,”’ said Rose, ‘‘ you are 
very right, for that is our way of making butter 
and cheese in this country; but in many places, 
where they make richer cheese, they use the milk 
without skimming off the cream; and to make good 
cream cheese, the cream only is used when 
skimmed from the milk,” 





Charles. Is there any churn here, grandma- 


They | 
found her in the dairy, where their attention was | 


curd into pieces, and then saw her put it into a) 





THS NURSERY. 





Written for the Youth's Campanion. 
THE FAVORITE SON. 

I once heard of an old man who had a large 
family of children, and loved them all very much, 
and was very kind and indulgent to them. But 
he made a pet of the youngest one, and loved him 
better than all the rest put together; he used to 
dress him better, and shew his partiality for him 
in various ways. Now this was a very unwise 
course to take, for it made his brothers very jeal- 
ous and ‘envious indeed; they did’nt scruple to 
hate him, and you could’nt get them to speak a 
pleasant word to their little unoffending brother. 
But it seems the little boy did’nt feel so toward 
them, because I recollect that he very pleasantly 
told them some dreams he had one night; so it 
seems he used to talk with them at any rate, 
But they hated him still worse after he had finish- 
ed, because you see he dreamed he was to be a 
great man, and they could’nt bear the thought of 
his being greater or more honorable than they 
were. They were shepherds, and used to be 
away from home with their flocks sometimes. 

One day when they were gone, the old man told 
his favorite son (whom it seems he kept at home 
with him) to go and see how they did, and bring 
him word if they were well. He agreed to go in- 
stantly, for he was very obedient and amiable. 
When his brothers saw him coming, a dreadful 
wicked thought came into their minds, and one of 
them said, ‘‘ Let us murder him, and then if fa- 
ther should ask us where he is, we can tell him 
some story or other, that some wild beast ate him 
up, or something of that sort.”” But one of them 


thicker than jelly, which she was very diligently | felt so bad when he heard them say that, he said 
employed in breaking. ‘They asked her what it to his brothers, ‘‘Oh don’t let us shed his blood; 

She said it was curd. ‘They then asked her | but we will throw him into a great pit yonder,” 
how she made it. Rose explained to them that it| (meaning all] the time to get him back to his father 
again, for I suppose he thought that it would kill 
large tub, having been warmed a little, and then) 
a certain substance called rennet was put in, which | 


the poor old man if he heard he was dead.) So 
they took the poor boy and stripped off the hand- 
some clothes their father had given him, and threw 
him into the pit. Not long after there came along 
a company of merchants, and the thought entered 
their minds to take him out and sell him to them, 
and get some money for themselves. (Only think 
how hard-hearted they must have been!) So the 
merchants paid the money and carried him off. 
Well, then they began to think what they should 
tell their father—and they agreed to put some 
bbood on their brother’s coat and rend it, and make 
him think some wild animal had ate him up. And 
when the poor old man received it, he almost wept 
himself to death, and they tried to comfort him, 
but-he would’nt listen to them, and only said, ‘I 
shall mourn for my dear son till I go into my 
grave.” 

Now I suppose you want to knew what became 
of the little boy. Well I will tell you—the mer. 
chants carried him away off, and sold him again 
to a great man to be his servant. But God took 
care of the poor friendless youth and prospered 
him, so that his new master became very fond of 
him indeed, and at length, put so much confidence 
in him, that he let him take care of his whole es- 
tablishment, and gave everything into his hands, 
and troubled himself no more about it, because he 
knew everything would be so well taken care of, 
The wife of his master was a very wicked woman, 
and she went to her husband and told some wick-~ 
ed lies about this faithful servant, and made his 
master so angry with him that he immediately put 
him in prison, for he believed what his wife told 





him, though it was not true, 
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A little while afterwards, his master put in two 
more of his officers who had offended him, so there 
were three of them there together, and this poor 
persecuted boy was to wait upon the two men who 
were put in last. One morning he came in and 
saw them looking very sad, and asked them what 
the trouble was. One of them said he had a 
dream and could’nt find out what it meant; so he 
told it, and the boy told him it meant that his mas- 
ter would take him out of prison in a few days 
and make him just as he was before. Then, when 
the other man saw how well his companion’s dream 
turned out, he told the boy his; but he answered 
him that it meant his head should be cut off in a 
few days. The man was very angry about it, but 
notwithstanding it proved true—for in a few days 
one of them was hanged, and the other was taken 
into favor again. 

Now you would have supposed that this last one 
would have felt so much gratitude that he would 
have used all his influence to get the poor boy out 
too, and you’ll hardly believe me when I tell you 
that he forgot all about him as soon as he was 
safe himself—but so it was, and the poor fellow 
staid in prison two years longer. At the end of 
that time, his master had two dreams, and he was 
dreadfully troubled because nobody could tell him 
what they meant, though he asked all the wise 
men far and near. By this time, the man who 
used to be in prison began to think of the poor boy 
whom he had left there, and his conscience smote 
him, I suppose, for he went to his master and in- 
formed him how the boy once told him true what 
his dream meant, and very likely he could tell his 
as well. 

So his master sent for him, and told him his 
dream, and he answered him, after listening very 
attentively, that there should be pretty soon seve- 
ral years of great plenty in the land, and after that 
several years of famine, and he advised his master 
during the years of plenty to lay up food against 
the time when they could not get it elsewhere. 
Well, his master was so pleased with him when 
he heard this, that he made him his very first 
officer, next to himself in honor, and dressed him 
very handsomely, and put jewels upon him, and 
gave him a carriage to ride in, and every body 
honored him in the country round. 

By this time he had got to be quite a man, for 
he was as much as thirty years old. Well, it 
happened just as he said, and when the years of 
plenty were over, sure enough, the famine came, 
and then every body in the land came to him and 
begged him for bread. Among the rest, who should 
come one day but his own brothers! (all of them 
but the youngest, for it seems that the poor old 
man, after his pel was taken away, made a favorite 
of the next youngest, and kept him at home for 
fear some mischief should happen to him.) Well, 
as I said, his brothers came, but of course they 
did’nt know him, after so many years of separa- 
tion, and while they were remembering him asa 
poor servant in a foreign land. He knew them 
though well enough; but he pretended he did’nt, 
and spoke up rather roughly, and asked them 





whom they sold, and one of them said, ‘‘ Now this 
is a judgment upon us for what we did,” and so 
they talked about it; ‘they did’nt think the great 
officer understood what they were saying; but he 
had heard them, and he felt so badly that he had 
to turn his head away so that they need’nt see him 
weep. However, he came back again and took 
one of them away, as he had said, and told his 
servants to fill the bags of the rest with provisions, 
and put the money they paid for it back again into 
the bags, and give them something to eat as they 
went along. By and bye they found the money, 
and they thought it was all very queer, and they 
did’nt know what to make of it, and begun to be 
afraid. But they went home and told their father 
what this great man had said to them. When 
they mentioned taking away his dear son, he re- 
fused to let him go, and said if anything should 
happen to him he should indeed die with sorrow. 
Well, the famine was very great, and by and bye 
the old man and his sons had eaten up all the pro- 
visions they had brought with them, and so he 
wished his sons to go and get some more, and they 
told him they could not go without he would let 
their brother go too. After a great deal of con- 
versation they persuaded him, promising that noth- 
ing should happen to the lad. So their father sent 
a present by them, and made them carry back the 
money that they found in their bags. They did as 
he told them and went away. 

When they came where this great man lived, 
and he saw his brethren, he told his servants to 
make ready a dinner, because he wanted that they 
should eat with him, and when all things were 
prepared, he sent for his brethren. ‘They were 
very much frightened, and thought he was going 
to punish them on account of the money. So as 
soon as they came to the house, they told the ser- 
vants about it and that they had brought it back 
again. But he told them not to be afraid, for that 
the money was theirs, Bye and bye the great 
man came in and they all bowed to him, and he 
asked them about their father, if he was well; and 
then asked if that was the younger brother whom 
they had spoken of; and when they told him it 
was, he blessed him, but it affected his feelings 
so much, that he was obliged to go up in his room 
and weep. After a while he came down, and they 
sat down to dinner; but he helped the youngest to 
five times as much as he did the rest, and they all 
ate and drank and enjoyed themselves very much. 
After they had dined, this great man commanded 
his servants to fill his brothers bags with food to 
carry home, and put in some money into each bag, 
and to take his silver cup and put it into the bag of 
the youngest. So the servant did as his master 
told him, and his brothers went away. 

Not long after they had been gone, a servant 
was sent after them and told to ask them why they 
had rewarded evil for good, when they had been 
so kindly treated? When the servant asked them 
they said, ‘‘ Did’nt we bring back the money we 
found? then why should your master think we 
should steal silver or gold from him; we are willing 





where they came from. He could’nt help remem- 
bering then, his dreams he had when at home 
about his being a great man; but he kept his 
thoughts to himself, and told them that they did’nt 
come to buy bread, but came as spies. But they 
said no, there were twelve brothers of them, and 
they had all come away from home but the young- 
est, and he staid with their old father, and one, 
they said, ‘‘ one is not.” (They little thought they 
were talking to him that minute!) He answered 
them, ‘‘ Now I will see whether you have told me 
the truth. I will keep you here till I send to your 
house and bring the brother you speak of. One 
of you shall go and fetch him, and the rest shall 
stay in prison, and then I will see if you tell the 
truth.”” So he put them in. But a few days after 
he concluded to keep only one of them, and gave 
the rest leave to carry home the provision they 
came for, and if they did’nt bring back their young- 
est brother they should die. 

Then they began to think of the poor little boy 








you should search us, and if you find any, the one 
who has been guilty shall die!” So he searched 
among them, and when he came to the youngest, 
sure enough, there was the silver cup in his bag! 
His brothers felt so bad when they saw it, that one 
of them offered to take his place and be punished 
in his stead, for he said, ‘‘ How can I go back to 
my father without him?” So they went back to 
this great man’s house and told him so, and he 
sent every body away but his brothers, for he 
could’nt refrain any longer, and then he said “‘ I 
am your brother Joseph—is my father yet alive?” 
They felt so ashamed and so troubled that they 
could’nt speak, and so he told them over again, 
and told them not to be grieved, for God had been 
very good to him, and then he kissed them all, 
and wept on his youngest brother’s neck, and they 
were all so happy together it would have done 
your heart good to have been there. Only think 
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them. Well, they went home and told their ojg 
father all about it. At first he did’nt believe 
word they said; but when he was convinced of the 
truth of it, he said, ‘‘I will go and see him before 
I die.” And the poor old man went, though he 
was a hundred and thirty years old, and they wept 
together, and he said, ‘‘ Now I am willing to die 

since I have seen my son again alive.” So he 
staid there, and Joseph took care of him and his 
brothers all their life time, and gave them enough 
to eat and drink and wear; but I suppose a great 
many times his brothers were overcome with shame 
when they thought of their cruel conduct in sellin 

him for a servant, though God overruled it all for 
good, Isa, 
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Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No, 1}, 
During my late residence at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, it was my practice, occasionally, to interest 
my Sabbath scholars by relating incidents con- 
nected with Sunday schools in America, some of 
which I have myself witnessed, and some of which 
I translated to them from the Youth’s Companion 
or other publications received through the kindness 
of my friends. And now that Providence has 
called me back to my native land, it will give me 
equal pleasure to interest my young friends by 
occasionally relating to them what I have seen 
and heard at those islands. 

And first, of my Sabbath School. The accounts 
received from America were usually of the most 
cheering kind. We read of teachers zealously 
devoted to their work—laboring in season and out 
of season—striving by their prayers and efforts to 
turn their scholars to a knowledge of the Lord. 
We read too of children carly giving their hearts 
to a Saviour, and triumphing on their death beds 
in the sure prospect of a happy entrance into 
heaven; but my young friends who may read this, 
will be animated by no accounts of so interesting 
a nature from the Sandwich Islands. 

There are in and about Lahaina, where I resid- 
ed, more than five hundred children of a suitable 
age to attend a Sabbath school. Of these I could 
never collect more than two hundred and thirty at 
a time, and generally not more than one hundred 
and fifty were present. The greater part preferred 
spending their time on the Sabbath in sleeping at 
home, or in playing about the fields and sea shore. 
If directed by their parents to go to school, they 
disobeyed, and in many instances the parents were 
so ignorant and wicked, as to withhold their chil- 
dren altogether. So much were the children in 
the habit of disobedience at home, that it was with 
difficulty they could be restrained while at school, 
and at church they were noisy and inattentive. 
There was not one among the whole who loved 
the Saviour, and among all the thousands of chil- 
dren on the islands, I have heard of no one, who 
gives evidence of possessing a new heart. 

Miss Ogden, a faithful laborer, was engaged 
with me in superintending the school, and on us 
the work of instructing the school mainly depend- 
ed. Our teachers were mostly mere time servers, 
and felt but little interest in their work. They 
gencrally met their classes without any previous 
preparation on the lesson, and would do no more 
than simply hear them read or recite. They made 
no explanation, and gave no instruction. Fre- 
quently they did not arrive till the school was 
closing, and were often absent altogether. The 
following extract from my journal will show im 
what way it was sometimes necessary to notice 
their faults. 

‘‘ September 13. Reproved the teachers and 
scholars—the teachers for indolence in their work, 
for sitting without employ after having heard their 
classes, and for leaving the children and collecting 
together to talk and laugh among themselves; 
also reproved some of them for leaving the meet- 








how kind he was, though they had been so cruel to 
him, and he had it in his power to punish them, 
and yet he had none but kind feelings towards 








inghouse during worship, and sauntering about 
outside with the children. The scholars I reproved 
for their irregularities, and for leaving the meeting. 
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I mentioned that I had often told them 6f Sabbath 


grha--t- * and as I am soon to return. 
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zked if I should inform the teachers and scholars 
there of their conduct.” A. Crapin. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
“THE BEAUTIFUL TEXT.” 

‘‘ But my children, what do you fear?” inquired 
akind mother. The usual hour of rest with lit- 
tle girls had passed, and yet they lingered, and 
seemed very unwilling to go. At last they en- 
treated to be allowed to sleep with the servant 
girl. This their mother refused. She spoke to 
them of their pleasant chamber, and expressed 
her surprise that they should wish to leave it, and 
repeated her wish that they should retire immedi- 
ately. Then they looked very sad, and the eyes 
ofthe youngest filled with tears, as she whispered, 
“We are afraid, mother.” It was with grief and 


- gurprise, that their mother heard this; and she re- 


peated her inquiry as to what they feared, before 
she succeeded in obtaining a reply. ‘‘O mother, 
ihe girls at school do tell such stories!” 

‘What stories, my love?” . 

‘‘ Why about ghosts, and lights, and murders, 
and every thing that is dreadful,” replied Julia, 
and she covered her face with her hands, and 
shrunk back, as if some terrible sight presented 
itself to her view. 

‘But, my children, can it be possible that you 
believe in the reality of these things?—that you 
believe in the appearance of ghosts and appari- 
tions?” 

‘‘ No! dear mother, we don’t believe them, but 
somehow I keep thinking of them, and I wish the 
girls had not told me such things.” 

“‘T very much regret that they have done so,” 
replied their mother, ‘‘ but since this ts the case, 
will it not be best to endeavor to forget them as 
soon as possible? Surely you do not xeally be- 
lieve these things?” 

‘‘ No mother!”’ said they both, ‘‘ but,”’ continued 
Emma, ‘‘ how can we forget them?” 

‘* Simply by thinking of something better than 
these foolish stories, and by commending yourselves 
to the protection of your heavenly Father. Come 
my dears, let us go to your chamber, where we 
shall find nothing to fear, but a kind and Almighty 
Friend, who will watch over, and protect us, if we 
trust in Him.” 

‘“* And now good night, my dear children,” said 
their mother, as she saw them sweetly laid upon 
their pillows—‘‘Good night! remember these 
words. ‘*‘That man has perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee.” Think of this text, and 
you will not fear. It means that those who trust 
in God, have nothing to fear, but that on the con- 
trary, they will have perfect peace.” 

“QO mother! ‘tis a beautiful text! ‘*‘ That man 
has perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee.” 

The next morning, as their mother entered the 
chamber, she saw that Emma was still asleep, 
while Julia started up, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh! that 
beautiful text! We were’ not afraid one bit, even 
after you went down, dear mother. We both said 
it loud several times, and then I kept repeating it 
to myself, and I can’t tell you how I felt. Why 
ote my heart grow as soft O! it is a beautiful 
ext!*? 

‘So it is a beautiful text,” said Emma, starting 
up, “‘ That man has perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on thee!”’ A. D. W. 








PARENTAL EXAMPLE. 
[Furnished by a Pastor, for the Pastor's Journal.) 


Mr. A. L. had been a member of the church 
from its organization. He had five sons, all of 
whom were in the service of sin and the world. 
They had frequently been conversed with on the 
subject of religion; but to no apparent good. I 
Was told, by one of the brethren, that it was use- 
less to urge religion upon them, for there was 
such an influence at home as would destroy any 
good impression that might be made. About this 





time Mr. L. was excornmunicated ; not without 
opes, however, of his repentance, To make him 


‘-+ the brethren agreed to hold 
ashamed of his sims, ---. : 


no intercourse with him, not even to pass the usual 
salutation when they met him. This had its de- 
sired effect—he became very wretched; even death 
was chosen to such a life! he was cut off from so- 
ciety, and sympathizing friends Even his wife, 
singular, indeed, in such a case, sided with the 
church, in expressing disapprobation of her hus- 
band’s conduct. At length, his heart began to re- 
lent; he consented to a confession prepared for 
him, which was made in public on the Sabbath. 
The brethren expressed their satisfaction, and re- 
stored him to the privileges they had taken from 
him, On the following Monday, he came to me 
with a full heart, and desired to make a more full 
confession. 
request, clathed them in my own language. 
Among them was the following: ‘‘ Since my partial 
alienation from the church, I have been kindly ad- 
monished; my brethren have labored to reclaim 
me, but I refused; would not hear them! They 
were kind in their perseverance; for which I do 
now feel grateful. But my sins,were not all told. 
You see how my boys were passed over in the 
last revival, while almost every child of the church 
was gathered in. I perceive, that God has been 
frowning upon me; and I fear my children are 
going to loose their souls in consequence of my 
sins. I have not commanded them in the way of 
the Lord. O, how have I neglected my own vine- 
yard! Ihave not put them into the Sabbath school 
nor Bible class.. Nor have I properly instructed 
them at home—and now they are out of my reach! 
O, brethren, do pray that this, my sin, may be for- 
given; that it may not prove ruinous to my dear 
boys. Pray that I may exert a right influence in 
future; that that influence may be felt; and, that I 
may yet, in my old age, rejoice over them in the 
Lord.”’ This confession was received with great 
joy, and prayer was offered up for him and for his 
sons. And more especially, did the brethren in 
the neighborhood where three of those sons resid- 
ed, supplicate in their behalf. At first they met 
once.a week, and spent the evening in special 
reference to their conversion. ‘These meetings 
became more frequent, and prayers more urgent, 
until they prevailed. Very seldom could those 
sons be prevailed on to attend the meetings, and 
when the minister visited their house or attended 
meeting, they were very cautious not to have him 
converse with them. One day, as two of these 
brothers were at work in the saw mill, the eldest, 
who had a family of children growing up, who 
needed his instructions and good example, with 
tears bursting from his eyes, declared to his brother, 
that he could work no longer, and retired toa 
seat. The mill was stopped, and he went and 
seated himself by his brother. Here for the first 
time, they revealed to each other their religious 
feelings, and together bent their knees before 
God. They now felt that this was a day of good 
tidings, and that it was not good to conceal their 
feelings from the pious praying wife of W., and 
the brethren of the church. They retired to the 
house. Pen cannot describe the sensations it cre- 
ated in the breast of the wife and other faithful 
Christians. I will not attempt it. Soon the fourth 
brother returned home. The report was made to 
him, and brought out the feelings of his heart, 
which terminated in his hopeful conversion. ‘These 
three were admitted to the church, to the great 
joy and relief of their parents. The youngest son, 
also, obtained a hope, but was not prepared to 
unite with the same church. 

This history goes to show how God is ready to 
bless the children of the church, when he can honor 
her and the parents, as instruments in their con- 
version. It is an encouragement, also, to those, 
who, like Eli of old, have refused to restrain their 
children according to the divine command. Those 
only can be encouraged, however, who feel sensi- 
ble of their sin in secing their children hardening 





their necks, and walking loftily. Such will inquire 
whether they are not the cause! and will repent 


I took down the items, and, at his|- 


and enpige the prayers of the church. For when 
all duty is done, doubtless Ged will save the chil- 
dren of the promise. 

ho facts, also, in this case, were they all told, 
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instruction. Such as have been cou. 

gathered into the church, and have not been taught 
to love the Sabbath school and Bible class, must of 
course be vastly ignorant of the Bible; and unless 
great caution is used with such, they will be 
ashamed to expose themselves by engaging in 
those institutions. And if their attendance is not 
secured, the Bible will most likely be neglected, 
and their souls barren. Children must be fed or 
they will die. N. G. 








«MORALITY. 








From the Colonial Churchman. 
FALSEHOOD AND DECEIT. 

As little James was reading his evening chapter, 
he stopped at the twenty-fourth verse of the twenty- 
seventh chapter of Genesis, ‘‘ And he said, art 
thou my very son Esau? And Jacob said, I am.” 
‘* Mother,” said he to the attentive parent who 











was listening to him, ‘‘ when I was reading to you 
| the twenty-seventh verse of the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter, you told me that Jacob’s being a plain man 
meant that he was honest and true; now, in this 
verse, is he not deceiving his dying father?” 

‘* My dear child, in these verses we find Jacob 
uttering three falsehoods! J am Esau—when he 
was his younger brother: I have done as thou 
badest me—when his mother and not Isaac had 
instructed him: it is my vension—whereas he had 
taken it (verse 9) from his father’s flock, and not 
from among the wild animals. It may be said of 
sins in general, but especially of that detestable 
sin, lying, that the end of one is but the beginning 
of another.”” ‘‘ Mother,” said the young inquirer, 
‘*T am sorry that Jacob was not this time plain and 
honest; I will not tell lies or deceive.” ‘‘ That 
would, my dear James, have been a good promise 
and a blessed vow, if you had meekly added—the 
God of truth being my helper.’”’ But James did 
not respect these words, nor ask God to bless his 
promise, but feeling strong in his own unaided 
resolution, he but claimed from his mother the 
usual task, and hurried to his own little chamber. 

Some weeks after this, during the holydays, 
James obtained permission to amuse himself abroad. 
He had frequently been forbidden to go in a boat, 
but that morning a playmate prevailed upon him 
to row about the harbor. On his return home, 
his guilty looks and wet clothes, told his secret. 
‘* Well, James,’ asked his affectionate mother, 
‘*how have you spent this morning?” ‘I have 
been,” he stammered out, ‘‘ reading to poor old 
Henry, and helping my cousins in their garden.” 

Now this was true as far as it went, but still he 
carefully concealed the whole truth. ‘‘Did you 
recollect, dear, my commands as to the boats?” 
was the next question. ‘‘ You won’t let me go in 
one,’’ mildly answered the boy; and at last he led 
himself on to say that he had not been boating. 
His mother, however, was soon grieved by finding 
out his guilt. 

When the time came for the evening chapter, 
who could have thought that the unhappy-looking 
boy, slowly turning over the leaves of his Bible, 
was the innocent, pleasing reader of the evening 
first noticed? His mother bade him turn to the 
sad but instructive story of Jacob’s falsehoods, 
and to that solemn passage, the twenty-first chap- 
ter of Revelations, eighth verse. ‘‘ All liars shall 
have their part in the lake which burneth with fire 
and brimstone: which is the second death.” 

‘** Now,” (thus ran the mild reproof,) ‘‘ when 
you last read to me the instructive passage as to 
Jacob, you resolved, James, never to lie —Had 
you made that resolution humbly, praying to your 
heavenly Father for his blessing on it, that blessing 
would not have been denied.—You disobeyed an 
order given for your own good, and to cover that 





fault, when your conscience spoke out against it, 
you added lying, hypocrisy, and ingratitude. 
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Youth’s Companion, 




















Good night! I have done my duty to you,—pray 
(iod that you may have grace to perform yours. 

In his prayers that night, James sought pardon 
from God and help for the future; and he so laid 
to heart his sin and that mild rebuke, that now he 
is a man, confidence is placed in him, and he is 
well known as the lover of truth. 

Youthful reader! may you also profit by James’ 
fall, and imitate his repentance. Shun the first 
approach toward lying or deceit; for be assured it 
is Satan, the great deceiver, that is whispering 
poison in your ear. God loves those who are true 
of heart, Satan detesis them. Parents and instruc- 
ters of youth, excuse a ‘‘ word in season,” to you 
all. Remember that deceit is taught more pow- 
erfully and effectually by example than it is pre- 
vented by precept. Check in your children its 
first advances. The mightiest rivers spring from 
the humblest brooks; the late great fire at New 
York arose from the igniting of but a little escaped 
gas. Who can recollect his first deceitful act: 
yet that was the fruitful parent of all which may 
have polluted his future life. ‘* He who is rash in 
his talk shall be hated.’ (Ecclesiasticus ix. 18.) 
‘* Blessed is the man who hath not slipped with 
his mouth.”’ (Eccl. xiv. 1.) SIGMA. 
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EDITORIAL. 





Sabbath School Anniversary. 

On the 15th inst. the Mason Street Sabbath School 
in Boston, observed the Nineteenth Anniversary of 
its establishment, by appropriate exercises of Singing, 
Recitations of Scripture, and Prayer. The parents 
and friends of the scholars were invited to attend, 
and the large school room where they met, was found 





too small for their comfortable accommodation. 

The Rev. Mr. Blagden delivered an Address to the | 
Scholars, Teachers, and Parents, which was listened 
He began by telling the 
children, that in Washington city, where he was born, 


to with serious attention. 


he was a teacher of a class of colored boys, and on 
one occasion told one of his pupils, if he wished to 
get his lesson well, he must pray to God to help 
him. The boy went home and told his mother, that 
he did not see how praying would help him get his 
lesson. Mr. B. heard of this, and asked him if he 
knew his teacher was looking at him while engaged 
in getting his lesson, whether he would not be more 
diligent and get his lesson sooner. He said he should. 
He then told him, that by praying to God for assist- 
ance, he would get a realizing sense of God’s presence; 
which would have a greater influence upon him than 
that of any human teacher. 

After enlarging upon this idea, and some other ap- 
propriate remarks, Mr. Blagden addressed the teach- 
ers. He observed that giving instruction to others 
has a powerful tendency to affect the teacher himself. 
In the 
class which he taught, before mentioned, it was the 


His own experience had taught him this. 


custom to give out red and blue tickets as rewards, 
on which were printed texts of Scripture. He was 


about to give one of these tickets to a boy, when he 


| scholars are enrolled members. 


any : Sereeevie resins 





afterwards became a confirmed infidel. Let this fact 
be a warning, and an incentive to parental faithfulness. 





Essex Street Sabbath School, Boston. 
[From the Report of the Boston S. S. Union.} 

Five have been called into eternity—three boys and 
two girls—one of the boys by drowning, and what is 
not a little remarkable, both of the girls died after 
having been one Sabbath in the school. One Sab- 
bath’s instruction in the Sabbath school, and then 
taken to their account. They were, I believe, both 
children of Irish parents, and most likely all the reli- 
gious instruction they had ever had, was what one 
teacher could give them in one Sabbath. 

On another Sabbath there entered the school at an 
early hour, a young man who took his seat near the 
desk, and after the school had been opened, he came 
to me and said, “Do you know me?” I did not at 
first recognize him. ‘* Do you remember of having 
some years ago, a boy in your class by the name of 
J. W.?” Yes,I do. “I am he, and you doubtless 
remember the trials I gave you: but though I was so 
careless and so skeptical, | could never escape the 
convictions I received in the Sabbath school; they 
followed me wherever I went, until I hope I submit- 
ted my rebellious heart to that Saviour I affected to 
despise; and now, by the grace of God, I hope to be 
qualified to preach the gospel I tried to disbelieve.” 
This young man, when in my class, was the most 
unpromising of all l had. I almost feared he would 
contaminate the class. Both his parents and himself 
were connected with the theatre, and their thoughts 
full of all manner of wickedness. Let us not be dis- 
heartened, though we labor much and long and see 
no fruit of our labors; in due time we shall reap if we 
faint not. 

On the last Sabbath of the year we formed a Juve- 
nile Temperance Society from the school, and I had 
vreviously sent out the circulars prepared by the 
Jnion, which were returned very generally and with 
the consent of parents, one hundred and fifteen of the 
It was truly interest- 
ing to see with what eagerness even little children 
came forward to join, apparently fully comprehending 
the subject. Ifsuch a course had been adopted with 
our youth thirty years ago, how many might have been 
saved from the drunkard’s grave and the drnnkard’s 
doom. 








VARIETY. 





Kindness of a Cow. 

The following account of a singular circumstance, 
which occurred in France not long since, appeared 
in the Paris Moniteur:— 
‘The inhabitants of the neighborhood of Auxonne 
were long annoyed by a wolf, which at one time de- 
voured a young girl. A boy named Fourcault, about 
fourteen years of age, was minding some cows in that 
canton. It is well known that these animals, when 
urged by common danger at the a of a wolf, 
are led by instinct to collect and range themselves 
into a kind of circular phalanx, presenting to the ene- 
my those arms with which nature has furnished their 
heads, and thus securing their bodies, which would 
be otherwise exposed. The cows which Fourcault 
watched, adopted this natural tactic the moment they 
perceived the wolf, which, however, directed itself 
not towards them, but the boy, whom it seized, and 
was beginning to shake to pieces. One of the cows, 
immediately separating itself from the phalanx, at- 
tacked the wolf and made it drop its prey. ‘The boy 
availed himself of the contest between his adversary 








read on it the words, ‘* He that being often reproved, 
hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and 
that without remedy.” This struck his mind with 
unusual foree; he read it again, and put it in his 
pocket; it dwelt continually in his mind; he kept the 
ticket many years, and he believed it was one of the 
most powerful means which God employed in forming 
his Christian character. He very happily applied this 
idea to the teachers he was addressing, and it is hoped 
not without effect. 

After a few remarks to the Parents, he was followed 
by the Superintendant, who urged upon them the duty 
of assisting the children in getting their lessons, and 
using all their influence to second the efforts of the 
Teachers. 


parent laughed at him, and ridiculed his attendance 


To show the bad effect of a contrary con- 


and protectress to seek his safety by flight. The 
| wolf quitted the cow, pursued the boy, seized and 
| shook him as before. The cow rushed forward again 
| so much as to oblige it to relinquish the victim once 
more, but being soon repulsed, the boy was a third 
time in the jaws of the wolf, when fortunately two in- 
habitants of Villers-le-point came up, and despatched 
the animal. Young Fourcault was carried to the 
hospital, and though wounded in more than 90 places, 
is since perfectly recovered.” 





Temper. 


A bad temper in a woman poisons all her happi- 
ness, and turns her food to gall, blights her youth, 








joyments, banishes her -friends, and renders home 
|comfortless and barren. 


for the defence of the youth, and harrassed the wolf 


brings on premature fretful old age—palls all her en- 


Far different is the ripe, 
; : \rich harvest home, made bright and happy by the 
duct, he stated that a Sabbath Scholar once asked his| sweet temper and mild deportment of an amiable 


father to assist him in his lesson, when the unfeeling | wife, who, if afflictions cross her husband abroad, 


———oe 


at the Sabbath School. The effect was that the boy | in a companion whose temper is like the silver sure 
face of a lake, calm 

rich, fis admiring friends rejoice in his prosperit 

and delight in his hospitality, because all around him 


serene, and unruffled. If he is 


is light, airy, and sunshine. If he is poor, he breaks 
his crust in peace and thankfulness, for it is not steeped 
in the water of bitterness. An amiable temper is q 


Jewel of inestimable value in the sum of earthly hap- 


Ppiness, because with that alone the whims of a cross 
husband may be subdued—many vices may be over. 
come—the boisterous may be tamed—the unruly con. 
quered—the fretful tranquilled—the hurricane soften. 
ed and hushed, as the mild zephyr that sweeps over 
the honeysuckle under the casement. 





Dress. 


Nothing looks more unpleasant to us, than to see g 
young man, an apprentice, whose wages are necessa- 
rily small, spending all he can get, and perhaps more 
too, for dress. Every thing about his person of the 
latest fashion, and of the nicest fit, as though his 
whole attention were employed to see how pretty he 
can look; and all for what? To gratify the eyes of 
those who are foolish as himself. But this he doeg 
not do, for even they are disgusted with him. Let 
every such young man remember that instead of pleas 
ing any body, he only makes himself the pity of the 
wise, and a “laughing stock for fools.” 

[Hampshire Gazette. 


The Handful of Grain. 
Take, my child, a handful of grain. 
thee, and = meee thee not. Grind it to flour, an 
like her of Zarephath, make thee a little cake thereof, 
and it shall yield thee a moment’s comfort and sup- 
port. But sow it in the earth, and it shall bring thee 
forth a bountiful increase. So itis of wealth. Hoard 
it, and it yieldeth neither profit nor comfort. Spend 
it on thy pleasures; they are but for a moment. Be 
stow it on the poor, on the fatherless and widow, on 
the little ones of Christ, and he shall remember it with 
a plenteous reward. [ Emblems. 


What Little Alfred don’t like. 


** Here, Alfred! take that jug to the store, and bring 
some molasses.” ** Mother, I don’t like to carry that 
jug.” ‘“‘Why not?” ‘ Because it is so heavy.” 
** But you need get only a pint—it will not be heavy.” 
‘© Well, I don’t want to carry it.” “*Why?” “ Be- 


cause, mother, I am afraid people will think father 
drinks whiskey !”’ 





Lay it up b 








Virtve maketh men on the earth famous; in their 
graves, illustrious; in the heavens, immortal. Cuixo. 








Written for the Youth’s Gunannin. 
THE LITTLE BLIND GIRL’S WISH, 
A sister’s love! Ah would t’were mine, 

So sweet a sympathy to share, 
For her I'd all the world resign, 

And bless my lot with one so dear. 
How grateful to my aching head 

At night, her soothing hand would feel; 
Oft, heart sick, on. my bed I lay, 

In grief and pain, with none to heal. 
Oh, many sad and lonely hours, 

A sister might beguile with me, 
And kindly strew my path with flowers, 

Where now but thorns appear to be. 
Yes! and the skies which lowring seem, 
Would sweetly smile on life’s dark stream! 








From the American Monthly Magazine. 

THE LITTLE BLIND BOY. 
Oh, tell me the form of the soft summer air, 
That tosses so gently the curls of my hair, 
It breaths on my lips, and it fans my warm cheek, 
But gives me no answer though often I speak. 
I feel it play o’er me, refreshing and light, 
And yet cannot touch it, because I’ve no sight. 
And music, what is it? and where does it dwell? 
I sink and I mount with its cadence and swell, 
While thrilled to my heart with the deep-going strain, 
Till pleasure excessive seems turning to pain, 
Now what the bright colors of Music may be 
Will any one tell me? for I cannot see. 
The odors of flowers that are hovering nigh, 
What are they, on what kind of wings do they fly? 
Are these shining angels who came to delight 
A poor little child that knows nothing of sight? 
The face of the sun never comes to my mind, 





finds comfort and consolation in his home, is happy 


Oh! tell me what light is, because I am blind. 
H, F. G. 
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